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A REMARKABLE ADDRESS. 


Our readers may remember that a few 
years ago we gave some account of a re- 
markable religious movement that had taken 
place in India, known as the Brahmo Somay 


(worshipping assembly). They profess what 
appears to be a pure spiritual Christianity, 
though they do not assume the name. They 
believe in a Father God, in repentance, grat- 
itude and prayer toward Him, in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in a life of purity, 
rectitude and love, as the preparation for that 
immortality. They are called Theists by 
those who are accustomed to confound Chris- 
tianity with the corruptions that have gath- 
ered around it; but we think it would not be 
easy to show how their professed belief dif- 
fers from the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

We are indebted to the Christian Union for 
an “address”’ recently delivered before a 
large audience of natives by Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, who is regarded as the modern 
prophet of the sect. 

he editor says: “ The sermon would be 
extraordinary from any source for its spirit- 
ual profundity ; it is still more extraordinary 
coming from a pagan, who, with his present 
creed, would not, probably, be ordained as a 
Christian teacher by any sect in Christendom, 
and who would find it difficult even to gain 
admission as a lay member of most of our 
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Christian churches, because the Christ which 
he adopts ia not a “ Western Christ.” 


WHO IS CHRIST? 
By Bazsoo Kesuus Caunper Sen. 

I am not a Christian ; none of thenumerous 
sects into which the Church of Christ is di- 
‘vided would allow my creed to be identified 
with its own. I have not been nursed on a 
Christian lap, nor have I been brought up 
under Christian teachers. The country in 
which I dwell is not a Christian country, nor 
is my home a Christian home. I am deficient 
of Biblical knowledge, nor am I skilled in 
exegesis. Yet must I speak of Christ. My 
love of Christ constrains me to speak of him. 
My loyalty to Jesus is my apology. If any 
other apology were needed, I would invite 
your attention to India’s earnest and impas- 
sioned solicitation. Most eagerly and most 
earnestly she asks: , Who is Christ? 

On all sides there are indications and signs 
which clearly and unmistakably prove that 
this question emanates from the very heart of 
the nation. It is no wonder that India should 
ask this question. For is.not a new and ag- 
gressive civilization winning its way day after 
day, and year after year, into the very heart 
and soul of the people? Are not Christian 
ideas and institutions taking their root on al) 
sides in the soil of India? Has not a Christian 
Government taken possession of its citiee, its 
provinces, its villages; with its hills and 
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lains, its rivers and seas, its homes and 
‘hearths, its teeming millions of men and wo- 
men and children? Yes, the advancing sur- 
ges of a mighty revolution are encompasring 
the land, and in the name of Christ strange 
innovations are penetrating the very core of 
India’s heart. Well may our fatherland sin- 
cerely and earnestly ask: Who is this Christ? 

Perhaps you will tell me that this question 
has been answered already. Look at the 
flood of Christian literature that has swept 
over the length and breadth of the country. 
There are heaps of booke and numberless 
preachers and teachers around you, all ender 
voring to give a comp'ete answer to the ques- 
tion before ue. Doubtilees, from these sources, 
India bas had some knowledge of Christ of 
Nazareth. But such knowledge has not 
given her complete satisfaction. It is true the 
people of India have been satisfied in some 
measure, but they have been disappointed in 
a wuch greater measure. For England has 
sent unto us, after all, a Western Christ. 

This is indeed to be regretted. Our coun- 
trymen find that in this Christ, sent by Eng- 
land, there is something that is not quite con- 

nial to the native mind, not quite accepta 

le to the genius of the nation. It seems that 
the Christ that bas come to us is an English- 
man, with English manners and customs 
about him, and with the temper and spirit of 
an Eoglishman in him. Hence is it that the 
JHindoo people shrink back and say, “ Who is 
this revolutionary reformer who is trying to 
‘sap the very foundations of native society, 
and bring about an outlandish faith and civil- 
ization quite incompatible with Oriental in. 
‘stincts and ideas? Why must we submit to 
one who is of a different nationality? Wh 
must we bow before a foreiga prephet?” It is 
@ fact which cannot be gainsaid that hun- 
dreds upon hundreds, thousands upon thou- 
sands, even among the most intelligent in the 
dand, stand back in moral recoil from this 
picture of a foreign Christianity trying to in 
vade and subvert Hindoo society; and this 
repognance unquestionably hinders the pro- 
gress of the true spirit of Christianity in thia 
country. 

Bat why should you Hindoos go to Eng. 
land to learn Jesus Christ? Is not Christ's 
native land nearer to India than England ? 
Are not Jesus and hie apostles and immediate 
followers more akin to Indian nationality 
than Englishmen? Are not the scenes 
enacted in the drama of the Chrietian dispen 
sa‘ion altogether homely to us Indians? 
When we hear of the lily, and the sparrow, 
and the well, and a bundred other things of 
Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite 
at home in the Holy Land? Why should we 
then travel to a distant country like England 
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in order to gather truths which are to be 
found much nearer our komes? 

Go to the rising sun in the East, not to 
the setting sun in the West, if you wish to 
see Christ in the plentitude of his glory and 
in the fulness and freshness of the primitive 
dispensation. Why do I speak of Christ in 
England and Europe as the setting sun? Be- 
cause ‘tere we find Apostolical Christianity 
ali 8: pune ; there we find the life of Christ 
formulated into lifeless forms and antiquated 
symbols. But if you go to the true Chriet in 
the East, and his apostles, you are seized with 
inspiration. You find the truths of Christi- 
anity all fresh and resplendent. 

Recall t. your minds the true Asiatic 
Christ, divested of all Western appendages, 
carrying on the work of redemption among 
his own people. Behold, he cometh to us in 
his loose flowing garments, his dress and fea- 
ture altogether Oriental, a perfect Asiatic in 
everything. Watch his movements, and you 
will find genuine Orientaliem in all his habits 
and manners, his uprising and downsitting, 
his going forth and his coming in, his preach- 
ing and ministry—aye, in his very language, 
and style, and tene. Indeed, while reading 
the Gospel, we cannot but feel that we are 
quite at home when we are with Jesus, and 
that Jesus is altogether one of us. He is our 
Christ. The outward Christ is certainly an 
Asiatic, and, as such, he comes to us, and 
rivets our national sympathies. 

But can we say the same thing of the in- 
visible Christ, the spiritual Christ, the soul of 
Christ? Is that Oriental? Can you, as 
Asiatice, appreciate and accept the spirit of 
Christ? 

In the very outset of the inquiry, we find 
the ethics of Christ asking us to accept it, 
and give it a place in our hearts. And we 
seadliy acquiesce in it. The sublime and 
marvelous ethics of Christ who can condemn 
—who will not honor? The rules of forgive- 
ness and love, meekness, humility, charity, 
justice, sincerity and simplicity, the rules of 
property, self restraint, asceticism, constitute 
the highest standard of true ethics, which 
must find acceptance in all parts of the 
world. Though we are Hindoos, we cannot 
help admiring the superior and exalted ethics 
which Christ brings to us. You cannot den 
it; you cannot set it aside. It is from ° 
Yuur consciences attest it. Ancient philoso- 

hy bows before it. A greater than Socrates 
me taught us this lofty ethical code; and we 
are bound for truth’s sake to accept this leg- 
acy from Christ. We are all agreed, irres- 
pective of differences of creed and cast, as to 
the supremacy of the ethical law embodied 
in Christ’s teaching and character. 

If you Indians hesitate or refuse to accept 
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Christ, it is not because you dislike Christ’s 
ethics, It is not Christ’s humanity that is a 
stumbling-block in your way, but ‘his so- 
called divinity. His heavenly spirituality, 
not his human morality, stands im the way 
of your accepting him. 

It appears to me that Christ believed 
earnestly and consistently in what I should, 
in the absence of a better expression, call the 
doctrine of divine humanity. Christ not 
only believed this, but he carried it, theoreti- 
cally and practically, to the uttermost logi- 
cal sequence. 

But what was this doctrine? Christ struck 
the keynote of it when he announced his 
divinity before an astonished and amazed 
world in these words: “I and my Father are 
one.” 

He lived, moved, and had his being in 
God. Nota breath he drew, but it was from 
the Lord. Not a drop of life-blood was there 
in him, but it came from the very fountain of 
life and vitality in heaven. He said, he 
heard, he touched, as we see, hear and touch. 
But he always felt that the root of his being 
was God himself—a fact of which we are not 
always conecious. He had his life rooted in 
divinity. He felt always that the Lord was 
underlying his whole existence. And there- 
fore, without equivocation, and with all the 
boldness and candor of conscious simplicity, 
he ra unto the world that he was one 
with God. 

But he asserted the doctrine of spiritual 
oneness, not only with reference to the God. 
head, but also with regard to those around 
him. He was present, not only in God, but 
also in the hearts of his disciples. What 
was his prayer to his Father regarding his 
people before he allowed himself to be cruci- 

ed? Some time before that event occured, 
Christ went to his Father and said : “As thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
als) may be one in us.” Thus, in comprehen- 
sive unity, he sought to include God, himself, 
and all mankind. 

Oa the occasion of his last supper, he com- 
mended himself to his disciples and the 
world at large as mere bread and wine, to be 
assimilated to the soul, as mere leaven, that 
in time leaveneth the whole mass. Address- 
ing those around him, Christ said: “He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
dwelleth in me and I in him.” The language 
is strange indeed ! Christ’s body should enter 
into his disciples ; his very flesh and his very 
blood should be tasted by his chosen and be- 
loved disciples! Those who loved him were 
called upon to partake of his flesh and 
blood! The thing seems absurd. How could 
anan eat Christ and drink bis blood? That 
was possible in one sense only. In the sense 


already indicated of spiritual identification. 
All those who accept Jesus with thorough 
fidelity were identified with him in truth, in 
love, in wisdom, and in purity of character. 
As Christ was one with God, he wanted 
others also to be one with him and one with 
God, so that all men might dwell together in 
the glory of heaven, enjoying eee a 
life of purity and holiness and joy in God 
himself. That, indeed, was Christ’s mission, 
that was the great object of his life. He did 
not seek to place himself before his hearers as 
a dogma or a doctrine or a theoretical truth. 
He wanted to live in them with all his ideas 
and feelings and principles, his piety and 
godliness, his life of mystic absorption into 
the Deity. 

For two thousand years men have been 
trying to find out the dead Christ under the 
stone. But the Spirit of God has marvel- 
ously rolled away the stone, and Christ is not 
there, Even for three days Christ would not 
consent to live on earth as a dead Christ 
buried under the stone. So the Lord took 
his Christ unto himself, and has in all ages 
discomfitted and disappointed those that have 
searched for a dead Christ on earth, 

Where, then, is Christ now? He is living 
in all Christian lives, and in all Christian in- 
fluences at work around us, 

Of the dead Christ I speak not. Of what 
use is a dead .Christ to us or to our nation? 
Put the living Spirit of Christ into your 
hearts and affections, your daily life and 
character. Do you not see Christ existing 
throughout Coristendom, like an all-pervad- 
ing leaven, mysteriously and imperceptibly 
leavening the bias of millions of men and 
women? You cannot resist his influence, 
you may deny his doctrine, you may even 
hate and repudiate his name, but he goes 
straight into your hearts and leavens your 
lives. He does not care to inquire what doc- 
trine you believe, or what dogma you accept, 
nor even what sort of a life you lead. You 
may be the basest of sinners. You may be 
intellectually opposed to many of his doc- 
trines, The truth that is in Christ will, per- 
furce, overcome and penetrate your souls ia 
spite of your perverseness, and secretly influ- 
ence your character. 


In all Christian literature, laws and insti- 
tutions, we see Christ’s living influence as a 
reality. The Christ that is advancing in all 
directions has touched [odia, and hence thé 
question she asks—Who is Christ? The 
genius of the nation has asked this question, 
and you are bound to answer it. In the 
interest of the country, in the interests of 
truth, the question must be answered one 
way or another, now or hereafter. To India’s 
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solemn and thrilling cry you must some day 
return a response. 

Meanwhile, I must beg your acceptance of 
the truly national solution of the problem I 
have presented to you. You will find on re- 
flection that the doctrine of divine humanity 
is essentially a Hindoo doctrine, and the 
picture of Christ’s life and character I have 
drawn is altogether a picture of ideal Hindoo 
life. Surely, the idea of absorption and im- 
mersion in the Deity is one of those ideas of 
Vedantic Hindooism which prevail exten- 
sively in India. From the highest sage to 
the humblest peasant, millions of men in this 
land believe in the Pantheistic doctrine of 
man’s identity with the Godhead. The most 
illiterate man is heard to say he and the 
Lord are one. The doctrine of absorption 
in the Deity is India’s creed, and, through 
this idea, I believe, India will reach Christ. 
Will he not fulfill the Indian Scripture? I 
am reminded of the passage in the Gospel in 
which he says: “I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill” The Mosaic dispensation 
only? Perhaps the Hindoo dispensation 
also. In India, he will fulfill the Hindoo 
dispensation. 

he religion of our ancestors was Panthe- 
ism from beginning to the end, and what is 
Hindoo Pantheism? Essentially, it is noth- 
ing but the identity of all things with God. 
I io not mean that you should retain Panthe- 
ism as it exists in Indian books. Oh! there 
are mischievous errors and horrid ideas 
mixed up with it, which you must eschew. 
Christ’s Pantheism is a Pantheism of a loftier 
and more perfect type. It is the conscious 
union of the human with the Divine Spirit in 
truth, love and joy. The Hindoo sage reali. 
zes this union only during meditation, and 
he seeks unconscious absorption in his God, 
with all his faults and shortcomings about 
him. But Christ’s communion is active and 
righteous; it combines purity of character 
with devotion. Hindoo Pantheism in its 
worst form is proud, being based upon the 
belief: that man. is God; it is quietism and 
trance; Christ’s Pantheism is the active self- 
surrender of the humble servant and the 
loving son. 

-In the midst of activity, Christ was ab- 
sorbed in God. Eating or driuking, preach- 
ing, or going about doing good, bis spirit was 
enjoying serene communion, There is no 
pride ir him, for he is dead to self. There is 

dreamy mysticism in him, for he is ever 
doing the will of his Father. In Christ you 
see true Pantheism. And, as the basis of 
early Hindooism is Pantheism, you, my 
countrymen, canaot help accepting Christ in 
the spirit of your national scriptures. You 
have already seen how, in his outward form 


and appearance, with his flowing garments> 
he is acceptable to you. Now, you find that 
even the spirit of Christ draws you through 
your national instincts. You havea national 
affinity to the invisible as well as to the visi- 
ble Christ. Can you deny it? 

Bebold, Christ cometh as an Asiatic in 
race, as a Hindoo in faith, as a kinsman and 
a brother, and he demands your heart’s affec- 
tion. Will you deny it? He comes to ful- 
fill and perfect that religion of communion 
for which India has been panting as the hart 
panteth after the water- brooke. 

Let all people in this country who bear the 
Christian name remember that it is not by 
presenting a Western Christ to our country- 
men that they will be able to regenerate 
India. If you like, present the English side 
of Christ’s many-sided character to the Eng- 
lish nation. If you wish, present a German 
Christ to the Germans, an American Christ 
to the American people. But if you wish 
to regenerate us Hindoos, present Christ to 
us in his Hindoo character, When you 
bring Christ to us, do not bring him to us as 
a civilized European, but as an Asiatic 
ascetic, whose wealth is devotion, and whose 
riches prayers. 

That horrid form of asceticism which pre- 
vails in this country in the form of mere 
self-mortification is, indeed, most harmful and 
pernicious. True asceticiem, as indicated by 
Christ, means simply this ; “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all things shall be added unto you.” 

One word more and I have done. The 
time is coming, and now is, when India shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth. 
Say unto Christ as unto your best friends— 
Welcome! I say, emphatically, and I say 
before you all, that Christ is already present 
in you. He is in you,even when you are un- 
conscious of his presence; even if your lips 
deny Christ, your hearts secretly accept him. 
For Christ is “ the Light that Tighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” If you 
have in you the spirit of truth and filial de- 
votion, self-sacrifice, that is Christ. 

Though often defiled and persecuted by 
the world, I have found sweetness and joy 
unutterable in my Master Jesus. Jesus is to 
me not a hard docirine. He never was to me 
a doctrine. I am thankful to say I never 
read anti-Christian books with delight, and 
never had to wage war with my Christ. The 
mighty artillery of his love he levelled 
against me, and I was vanquished and fell at 
his feet, saying, Blessed Child of God, when 
shall others see the light that is in thee? 
Therefore, I say, countrymen, be not as the 
unbelievers are ; do not throw yourselves into 
the vortex of materialism and skepticism. 
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Christ, your friend, is walking through the 
streets of this country, carrying the banner 
of God the Most High. He exhorts you to 


renounce self. My countrymen, throw off 


the scabbard then, unsheath the sword and 
cut down this abominable self, and establish 
this kingdom of heaven in your lives, 
Achieve the triumph and rejoice, for the 
Bridegroom cometh. 


scenicccip emia a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FACTS AND INFERENCES. 


Unreflecting persons are apt to form un- 
warrantable conclusions from some of the 
facts of daily life. Did we accustom ourselves 
to observe these with clearness of thought we 
should pause before coming to conclusions, 
and the habit of mind thus acquired would be 
that of humility and patience. Especially is 
this desirable when we are tempted to inter- 
pret particular events, according to our fiaite 
understanding, of the purposes of Divine 
Providence. 

The belief in an invisible overruling Power 
would seem to be intuitive; but it is only as 
min advances in goodness and intelligence 
that the character of this Power is revealed to 
him as All Wise and All Good, as weil as 
All Powerful. Holding by this revelation, 
our trust and confidence that all things 
will work together for good to those 
that love God will not be overthrown. But 
when we attempt to explain the why and the 
wherefore of a particular event, except as it is 
seen to be the reault of some fixed law, the 
knowledge of which is well established, we go 
into the region of conjecture and superstition 
with no clue to guide us. To illustrate: a 
mother is deprived, by some disease, of 
a child, in whom her affections were centred, 

erhaps too exclusively of other interests. 

he season of sorrow and reflection reveals 
her to herself; she sees that the child has 
been her idol, and she emerges from her grief 
with wider sympathies and a deeper sense of 
responsibility for her earthly blessings. That 
mother has no warrant for saying, “ God took 
my child from me because [ loved it too 
well ;” for she is saying what she does not 
know. What she really knows is, that her 
child died as other children die from disease, 
and she knows the effect the loss has had upon 
herself. A man takes a journey in a railroad 
ear; a collision occurs, and persons in the same 
car are killed or maimed while he is unhurt. 
That he should be glad and grateful is natural 
and right, but when he bases his gratitude on 
the belief that his life was “providentially pre- 
served,” which means that Omaipotence in- 
terposed to save him and not others, he is 
going beyond what he knows. Take another 
ease: a good man, one who has been a bless- 





ing to the community, is dangerously ill;' but 
recovers. How common is the remark that 
his life is spared for further usefulness. If by 
this is meant that a good man will be usefal 
as long as he has the power, it is a truism ; but 
if it means that some physical law has been 


suspended in order to prolong his life, we may 


well ask do not wicked men too fall sick and 
recover? These are some of the familiar in- 
stances ia which good but unthinking people 
often explain what are the purposes of the 
Eternal in special cases. 

There is a sense in which 


“The mind that has been touched from Heaven 
And in the school of Sacred Wisdom taught,” 


sees in every event a special providence to itself 


Tree by which the soul may be edu- 
cated, 

There are many persons who, while admit- 
tiog that the order of the universe is the re- 
sult of fixed laws, are uawilling to .regard 
these as always operating in the incidents of 
daily life, from an idea that ithe great Law- 
giver is thus removed to a distance from them. 
But it is not by narrowing the domain of law 
that God is felt to be nearer to us. That sense 
of nearness which prompts us to call Him 
Father is only attained by obedience to the 
revelution of Himself in our spirits by His at- 
tributes of justice, mercy aud truth. 

Undoubtedly many persons have been 
drawn into serious thoughtfulness aud amend- 
ment of life through the agency of a super- 
stition; but not the less should we welcome 
every ray of light that gives us more extend- 
ed views of the Divine government, restiag 


satisfied that however the view into the do- 


main of law may be widened, we shall see in 
it an added claim on our reverence and mee 


Eighth month, 1879. 
—_—— ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LIFT UP YOUR EYES AND LOOK ON THE 
FIELDS.” 


Though the weight of fourscore years is 
resting upon me, I still cherish an abiding 
interest in my fellow creatures, and a solici- 
tude for their elevation in thought, word and 
deed. That a desire for improvement of the 
right kind may be implanted early, and take 
such deep root that no temptation may ever 
be able to extinguish it; that integrity and 
uprightness may rule in marts of exchange, 
and “live and let live” be the motto; that 
peace may reign throughout the world ; that 
righteousness may cover the earth as the wa- 
ters do the sea; that cheerfulness and con- 
tentment may be cherished and prevail, and 
the voice of complaining be hushed forever ; 
that we may not look abroad for imperfec- 
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tions, but rather endeavor to correct our own 
mistakes and set our own houses in order; 
that we may not be taken by surprise by any 
event, but labor and wait. Let us grasp op- 
portunities while we may, and promptly do 
the work of our day; willing, as servants of 
a good master, to bear all the pruning, the 
fruit-producing branches need, for thus we 
glorify our Heavenly Father. We need 
postles now as in the olden time that will 
do the work of evangelists, living above 
the spirit of censure and not caviling in 
doubt and distrust, but showing both by faith 
and works that there is a glorious reality in 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and that they 
are not ashamed to own Him amongst men to 
bear the cross in order to win the crown. 
These count it not loss when called to lay 
their burdens down, to leave behind all pain 
and care and join the company of saints and 
angels, who stand beside the throne singing 
praises to Him who lives forever and ever. 


Saran Hunt. 
Eighth mo , 1879. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Upon reading the Extracts of the late 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends I was disappointed in not finding 
a record or notice of the concern of our 
esteemed friend A. Packer, from Ohio, rela- 
tive to the division of the Yearly Meeting. 

Her views were presented in a clear and 
forcible manner, with the conviction that the 
time had arrived when the subject should be 
weightily considered. She believed that the 
Yearly Meeting was suffering great loss from 
its unwieldly proportions. Years ago, when 
on a visit, she had been similarly impressed. 
The crowded condition of the meeting, and the 
inability to hear much of what was eaid by 
those who were remotely situated from the 
person who was speaking, were serious dis- 
advantages; but there was another of still 
greater moment. There were many among 
the middle-aged and younger classes who had 
a clear perception and sound judgment in 
reference to matters which claimed the atten- 
tion of the meeting. Because of the ‘much 
speaking,” these persons had not an oppor- 
tunity to express their sentiments or feelings, 
which was not only a present loss, but it had 
a discouraging tendency. Minds thus bur- 
dened, ins of being strengthened by 
mingling with the multitude, were too apt to 
return to their homes and little meetings 
under a sense of poverty. Hence, a diminu- 
tion of faith, which is the result of duties un- 
fulfilled, even though the fault may not rest 
with one’s self, was the consequence, and the 
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spiritual growth was checked thereby. The 
substance of the concern exp by our 
Friend, I believe, is given, although the ex- 
act words are not remembered. _ 

I think that se important a subject should 
have been placed upon the minute-book, and 
been thus officially introduced to the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, where some 
friends think such a proposition should 
originate. ; 

The apathy (if I may be excused for using 
a term that seems to me appropriate) of men 
Friends in this matter may arise from the 
freedom of their annual gathering from the 
inconveniences which are felt in the women’s 
meeting, the former being a much smaller 
body. Circumstances, therefore, would war- 
rant, I think, an initiatory movement being 
taken by those more immediately interested. 
The interest, however, nearly affecta the 
whole body, and it feels to me that much that 
is vital is involved in it. 

The views of our friend J. J. Cornell a0 
nearly correspond with those of Ann Packer 
that I am tempted to append some extracts 
from a letter written by him soon after his 
late visit to many of the Meetings composing 
our Yearly Meeting. He says: 

“T have felt, since being at home, and even 
before that, as though there was a duty stil} 
resting with me, and it bas ap to me 
that the better way to discharge it was to 
write to thee in relation to my feelings. I 
have been aware that a concern has been 
opened in your Yearly Meeting in regard to 
dividing it. As I have now been over nearly 
all of it, I am convinced that it would be 
better for you if this concern could be carried 
out. I feel that it would be for the best in- 
terests of all, and would tend to advance our 
testimonies among others, And while I 
would not intrude my views upon apy or 
meddle with the business of others, still I 
feel in freedom I can give such ideas as 
clearly opened to me in regard to it while in 
the prosecution of this visit. 

“First. I would divide it into three Yearly 
Meetings, as follows: Burlington, Salem and 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings, making one 
to be held at Moorestown, as a central point 
and easy of access, to be held the Second-day 
after the first First-day in Fourth month. 
Western, Calin and Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ings to compose another, to be held at West- 
chester or Kennett Square (I think the latter 
place) on Second-day after the third Firat- 
day in Fourth month. Philadelphia, Abing- 
ton and Bucks Quarterly Meetings and Fish- 
ing Creek Halt-Yearly Meeting, to be held 
in Philadelphia, as now, and Southern to be 
attached to Baltimore. Holding the other 
two prior to that of Philadelphia will obviate 
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the objection that all would attend Philadel- 
phia, because they would then feel their ia- 
terest and duties laid with their own Yearly 
Meeting. 

“One of the great advantages of such a 
change I see would be to give to many con- 
cerned minds that now, through diffidence 
and want of time, carry away their burdens, 
an opportunity to express their views, and 
often these would be as valuable as that which 
we hear from those who are more active. 

“Another. It would give more of the mem- 
bers of your Yearly Meeting an opportunity 
to attend such a meeting than can now pos- 
sibly do so.” 

The above proposition concerning the man- 
ner of the division may form a basis, and be 
helpful in a decision. But the first matter to 
claim attention is whether the welfare of the 
body requires the change, and this should be 
done with as great a renunciation of individual 
preferences as it is possible to command, hav- 
ing regard only to the general good. If this 
should be decided in the affirmative, way will 
open, no doubt, for a proper adjustment of 
the Quarterly Meetings. “4? 

Ninth month lst, 1879. 


WE need not ask, “ Will the true, pure, 
loving holy man be saved?” for he is saved ; 
he has heaven; it isin him now. He has a 
part of his inheritance now, and he is soon to 
possess the whole.—/’. W. Robertson. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, on the 26:h of 
Eighth month. The day being stormy, the 
meeting was smaller than usual. 

Several Friends from other quarters were 
in attendance. After a solemn quiet, the 
silence was broken by our friend J. Horner, 
using an interesting simile of the precious 
metals, gold and silver. In the beginning 
they were pure, but by violent convulsions in 
nature they were mixed with other, or baser 
metals, and required the refining process of 
the fire to separate them. Such, he said, is 
our spiritual condition ; we are created pure, 
but as we mix with surrounding elements the 
gold of our nature becomes dimmed, and the 
furnace is required to separate it from the 
dross or mixtare into which it has fallen. 
Not that we are tainted with the sin of our 
first parents, but with ourown. Yet with all 
our transgressions and defilements, as with the 
metals, the pure gold remains aad has to be 
separated by the fire; and however low or 
far sunken in iniquity, the gold is there, and 
only needs the refining process to bring it 
forth. 

Silver he compared to morality, an excel- 


lent and valuable metal, good in its place, 
but not the pure gold of the Kingdom. 

He was followed by « young Friend from 
another Quarterly Meeting with the welcome 
invitation, “ Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.” This invitation is as 
freely extended now as at the time of its ut- 
terance by Jesus, and was co-existent with the 
creation of man. He told us that one per- 
sonated Eternal Goodness, and is the Christ 
power, and indwelling principle in the heart, 
and will save all with an everlasting salva- 
tion. 

Affliction and sorrow are sometimes neces- 
sary to purify us, and many could testify 
they had first seen the kingdom of Heaven 
through their tears, The speaker said he 
had sought rest and peace under the shadow 
of the pulpit when he had heard that invita- 
tion, “Come to Jesus?” If that “Come to 
Jesus” refer to the Christ power it would 
preserve us from all wrong doing, and pre- 
pare us for happiness in the future. A knowl- 
edge of this principle, he testified, is spreading, 
and that there‘are many Friends in all socie- 
ties who have never been of our fold. He 
invited all, especially the young, to faithful- 
ness to known duties, which would lead them 
from the amusements of the ball-room or the 
dance, and introduee them to a peace they 
had not before known, preparing them for 
usefulness in the militant church and in the 
world at large. This happy condition could 
not be attained by looking up the faults and 
shortcomings of others, or making them 
stumbling-blocks; all that was required was 
attention to kuown duties. ere belief 
would never save us, but obedience to Divine 
requirements. 

The meeting seemed baptized in the one 
feeling when his services closed. J. H. re- 
peated the words of an ancient king as appli- 
cable, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian,” when J. S. H. remarked he had 
been greatly encouraged and thankful for 
the occasion, and the first meeting closed. 

The usual routine business of the Women’s 
Quarterly Meeting was entered upon by read- 
ing the reports from the different Monthly 
Meetings. The one from Chesterfield stated 
that men and women met in joint session, and 
was signed by both clerks ; the same report 
forwarded to both meetings. 

The minute of Rebecea Price from Balti- 
more was read, and there appeared a service 
for her in both Women’s and Men’s Meetings. 
The subject of a boarding school, as recom- 
mended in the extracts from the Yearly 
Meeting, was introduced by the clerk. There 
was much expression on the subject, and the 
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need ofa good plain school was feelingly 
stated and resulted ia the appointment of a 
committee in Women’s Meeting. 

Men’s Meeting informed that as the extracts 
from their Yearly Meeting referred the sub- 
ject for consideration next year, they took no 
action in the matter, but encouraged Women 
Friends to do whatever opened to them in the 
life. With this feeling the meeting ended, 
and many felt it was good for them to have 
been there. M. A. 8. 
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Avorp ExtREMEs.—Of the two elements 
of human character, the social and the reli- 
gious, the former is more likely to assert it- 
self (with some temperaments) than is the 
latter—therefore a double guard need be 
placed around the one to keep it within its 
due bounds, while the other sometimes needs 
a nurturing care to prevent its being dis- 
pelled, and its proper exercise thereby hin- 
dred. 

This thought arises in connection with our 
religious meetings, and the habit, now large- 
ly obtaining, of indulging at the close of 
them in a too free manifestation of the social 
feeling. This feeling is good. It is very good 
when kept within proper limits. 

Our religious gatherings are sometimes 
blessed with an overshadowing of Heavenly 

good, under which it may be the meeting 
closes, and the decision then rests measurably 
with us, whether this precious influence 
shall be taken home with us for our comfort, 
our strength and our preservation, or whether 
it shall be scattered on the moment—frittered 
away by the careless social greeting, the idle 
jest or secular business inquiry. 

As we have said, the social feelings are 
very good, and a broad field should undoubt- 
edly be allowed for their exercise, but let us 
watch carefully that their indulgence does 
not infringe upon other claims which are at 
least equally important. 

It may be said that there need be no con- 
flict; true, but there will be and there is when 
the watch is not maintained. 

The social element may be indulged at the 
close of a religious meeting without impropri- 

ety, if it be held subservient to the Heavenly 


influence wherewith we may have been 
blessed. And while we should avoid levity 
or lightness as inconsistent with the occasion 
that has drawn us together, we equally disap- 
prove of a self-imposed reserve or an assumed 
ascetic manner, believing that neither rightly 
belongs to a truly devotional spirit. 

Again we say, shall we, by indulging in 
much talk at the close of our religious meet- 
ings, dissipate the serious and devotional 
feelings which may have been spread over us, 
or shall ‘we by the exercise of a little care 
maintain the precious covering of solemnity, 
and at the same time be able to extend the 
kindly greeting to those around us, which true 
Christian sympathy and courtesy require at 
our hands. 

May we all watch carefully over our dif- 
ferent tendencies, and by endeavoring to 
guard against the left hand aad the right 
hand errors, we will be more likely to receive 
the fullSbenefit designed by religious associa- 
tion. 





Rowtanp Hitt.—In our last week’s 
paper (No. 28) there appeared an article 
from the London Times giving an account of 
Rowland Hill and the English post office. 
The Press, of this city, announces his death, 
which occurred on the 27th ult. A cable 
despatch reports that the Dean of Stanley 
favors his being interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 

“The death of Sir Rowland Hill, Secretary 
of the General Pest office of Great Britain, 
and the originator of the penny postage sys- 
tem, is announced from London. He was 
born at Kidderminster December 3d, 1795. 
He developed at a very early age an intense 
love for mathematics, and his first occupation 
was as a tutor in that branch of study. In 
1833 he became Secretary to the South 
Australian Commission, and aided in founding 
the colony of South Australia. At the time 
he published his first pamphlet, urging the 
adoption of the penny system, he was not 
connected with the post office department, 
and it was not until August, 1839, several 
years afterward, that the English government 
decided to give his system a trial On Jan. 
10th, 1840, the uniform penny postage was 
established under Rowland Hill’s manage- 
ment, Wt, though it was an assured success 
from the first, the hostility of the post office 
authorities culminated in his removal from 
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office after the accession of the Peel ministry. 
In 1844, a subscription for a testimonial to 
him was begun, and about $65,000 raised. 
Upon the return of the Whigs to power, in 
1846, he was appointed Secretary to the 
Postmaster General, and in 1854 became sole 
Secretary. In 1860 he was knighted, and 
received a parliamentary grant of £20,000, 
besides several other marks of governmental 
favor.” 





GrowtTH oF MoHAMMEDANIsM.—Dr. Lor- 
imer, in the Chicago Alliance, presents a rather 
startling view of the surprising recent pro- 
grees of Mohammedan missions in the African 
and the Asiatic world, and compares the 
vigor of this growth with the unsatisfactory 
results of the efforts of the Christian churches 
to disseminate the religion of Jesus. 

Experience proves that the rallying cry of 
Islam, “ There is but one God, and Moham- 
med was His Prophet” is simple and rational, 
appealing to the natural instincts of untutored 


races, and making no painful demands upon | P. 


their credulity; while Christianity has become 
encrusted with impossible dogma, which is 
sought to be enforced along with the simple 
and holy substance of our faith as presented 
by its blessed Founder. Let those who 
would engage in the new Crusade which is to 
be fought in this 19th century with reason 
and with spiritual weapons, take care to dis- 
incumber themselves of the medisval super- 
stitions and the doubtful disputations of spec- 
ulative theologians, and return to the asser- 
tion of the simple tenets of truth as they have 
actually known and tested it; show to the 
darkeoed races of mankind the sacred verity 
of the love of the Eternal Father to the 
children of His creation, and of the obliga- 
tion of mankind to help and love each other. 
Let them illustrate their teachings by the 
high results which have for 19 centuries 
flowed from even an imperfect and faltering 
obedience to the Christian standard, and we 
shall not fear that the Koran will be the lim- 
itation of the religious growth of Asiatics or 
Africans, 
MOHAMMEDAN MISSIONS. 
DR. LORIMER, 


Max Muller, in his Westminster discourse 
on Missions, classifies the Moslem religion 
with the Christian as essentially aggressive 
and missionary in its eharacter. This dis- 


tinction it preserves to-day as. strongly as 
when it was just launched upon the seas of 
time. Though centuries have passed away 
since the great prophet of Arabia avowed his 
mission, and though the system he inaugurated 
has undergone various modifications, it has 
not ceased to be restless, expansive, and bent 
on propaganding itself to the ends of the 
earth. The majority of people living in Eng- 
land and America do not realize as they 
should this fact and its significance. They 
have fallen into the easy habit of regarding 
Islamism as practically dead. When the 
progress of the Cre: cent was checked at Tours, 
when the Moors were driven out of Spain, 
particularly when England subjected India to 
its yoke, and the Sublime Porte. was forced 
to mould its policy to suit the demandsof 
Russia, Christian people congratulated them- 
selves that the reign of the false prophet was 
over, and that their Saviour’s victory was nigh 
at hand, This impression has grown from year 
to year, until it has settled into a conviction, 
@ conviction so strong. and complacent that 
the man who attempts to disturb it must be 
repared to receive for his pains either the 
ee or the reproaches of his fellow-disci- 
ples. 

But however the views we submit in this 
brief article may be regarded or treated, we 
are satisfied that at present there is a most 
remarkable movement, a dissemination of 
Islamism as wonderful as the successes which 
have of late attended Christian missions, and 
which deserves the serious attention of 
thoughtful souls. Dr. Dollinger, of anti~ 
infallibility fame, has recently issued an 
important paper on this subject, imparting to 
the public much suggestive informaton, He 
states that in Africa whole tribes once given 
to fetish worship have become devout adher- 
ents of Mohammed. At Sierra Leone a 
Moslem university is flourishing, in which 
are being educated a thousand young men, 
whose lives will be as abeolutely surrendered 
to the cause the school represents as were the 
lives of the early soldiers of the Crescent who 
counted it joy to fall in its defense on the 
field of battle. In China the followers of 
this ancient symbol have increased beyond 
computation, 50,000 residing in Tonquin 
alone. Among the Malayans and the island- 
ers of the Eastern Archipelago it is reported 
that 18,000,000 have been won over to its 
support; and still one-fifth of the dwellers on 
the earth are enrolled as its army, of whom 
50,000,000 are subjects of her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria. Surely, in view of such facts it is 
preposterous to talk about the decline of 
Mohammedanism, or to represent it as a huge 
carcass without a soul. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Let us realize that while Mohammedanism 
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is the only religion that can offer resistance 
to the onward march of Christianity, it can 
resist, and may do so more thoroughly than 
many persons suppose, It is an historic sys- 
tem, and has had triumphs of the most stim- 
ulating character to inspire it with a desire 
to perpetuate and extend itself. Its early 
teachers were men of heroism and wisdom. 
They laid the foundation of their political 
power in equitable laws, and diligently culti- 
vated the arts and sciences. Their empire 
was as enlightened and as unrivaled for its 
rosperity as any of their Christian neighbors. 
he schools at Bagdad, Toledo, Cordova, 
Seville compared favorably with the iafant 
universities of England and France. Indeed, 
students from Europe sought them, and the 
revival of learning, and even the reformation 
may be traced indirectly to their influence. 
With such memories clustering round their 
faith, with traditions of warlike achievements 
and of civil triumphs associated with it, must 
not its professors see in its renewed success a 
resuscitation of their political supremacy, 
and a vindication of their ancestors? Ani- 
mated by such motives will they not contend 
for every inch of ground? and able to appeal 
to such a record, must they not in the nature 
of things possess immense advantages in deal- 
ing with people who are more closely allied 
to them by blood than to Western nations? 
It is also well known that every Moham- 
medan is a missionary, while the same cannot 
be said of every Christian; for alas! many 
by their inconsistencies in the East counteract 
the wholesome influence of those who go there 
to preach the Gospel. As we consider these 
hindrances to our success the impression gains 
that it can never be complete without a strug- 
le between Christianity and Islamism as 
ree and grand as that which is now known 
as the old Crusades. 
expect it to degenerate into a conflict waged 
with carnal weapons, though that is not 
improbable, but a battle that shall be fought 
with learning and logic, and with speech and 
Unless we greatly err, Christianity 
must stand the test of the subtle, scrutinizing 
and searching acumen of the East as never 
before, and must be able to maintain itself in 
the face of this hostility, a hostility more 
fatal than the lances of the Saracen. ; 
(NA NEN RRR ARS RETR AN A SCRA TE OE SO NSE 
DIED. 

BROOKS.—On the 22d of Eighth month, 1879, at 
her residence near Salem, Ind., Elizabeth S., wife of 
Charles Brooks, aged 72 years. 

Her sufferings were borne with patience and 
Christian fortitude. This Friend was an accept- 
able minister of Blue River Monthly Meeting. 


CHANDLER.—On Eighth month 29th, 1879, 
Maria Jane Chandler, in her 76th year ; an approved 
minister. 








Not that we may: 


HAINES.—On the 3lst alt., at Hainesport, N. J., 
Edith Haines, aged 73 years. 

HARVEY.—On Eighth month 10th, 1879, at her 
late residence in Columbus, N. J., Elizabeth E. 
Harvey, widow of Peter Harvey, aged 80 years, six 
months; a member of Mansfield Particular and Up- 
per Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

JONES.—On Eighth month 29th, 1879, at Balti- 
more, Charles F. Jones, in bis 67th year. 

REESE.—On First-day morning, Eighth month 
31st, 1879, of apoplexy, with which he was attacked 
on the evening of the 28th, Gerard H Reese; a 
much esteemed elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EPHRATA AND THE SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 


The town of Epbrata, a little distance to 
the north east of Litiz, was at one time a pop: 
ular summer resort, and the Ephrata Mt. 
Springs had attractions enough to induce a 
crowd of pleasure seekers to while away the 
summer days in the old village settlement of 
the Seventh day Baptists. ; 

Early in the last century, about 1725, this 
sect of Christian professors was founded by 
Conrad Beissel, who seceded from the German 
Baptists or Dunkers. Beissel, who is repre- 
sented to have been “wholly intent upon 
seeking out the true obligation of the word of 
God, and the proper observance of the rites 
and ceremonies it imposes, stripped of human 
authority,” conceiving that there was an error 
among the Dunkers, in the observance of the 
first day of the week as the Sabbath, taught 
that the seventh day was by the command of 
Jehovah, forever sanctified and set apart. 

The original Sabbath as a day of worship 
was accordingly adopted by the disciples of 
Beiasel, who with him built their solitary cot 
tages on the banks of the Uucalico creek. In 
1732 the solitary lifs was changed to the mo- 
nastic, and buildings which are yet standing 
were erected for them in 1733. The habit of 
the Capuchin friars was adopted by both 
brethren and sisters, and monastic names were 
given to all who entered the cloister. Isaac 
Eckerlin, who was constituted Prior, was de- 


nominated Onesimus, and he was succeeded 


by Peter Miller (Jaebez). 

in 1740 there were 36 brethren in the clois- 
ter, and 35 sisters ; the society in the vicinity 
of Ephrata numbered nearly 300. 

The hill on which the meeting house and 
convent were erected was called Mt. Zion, and 
the sisters’ house, in the meadow below, was 
called Saron. The brothers’ house, printing 
office, hake house, school house, almonry and 
others for different purposes were added, and 
the community of sincere people hoping for 
Divine favor and for a life of righteousness 
on earth was fully established. e visited 
the remains of the old monastery on a beau- 
tiful bright morning (Eighth month 19th), 
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and saw, under the -most favorable circum- 
stances, all that can now be seen of the sanc~ 
tuary and home of these German pietists of a 
h aaa years ago. 
The rich meadow and gentle elevation of 
their grounds have never been ornamented by 
lanting trees or shrubbery, except for use; 
but many venerable and luxuriant apple and 
pear trees, laden with fruit, and a plentiful 
provision of nicely-trained grape vines, giving 
an excellent promise of rich clusters a month 
later, shadowed the lowly doorways of the 
cleanly and quaint old houses. They are of 
wood, covered on the outwalls with shingles, 
and besides the needful rooms for general use, 
both brothers’ and sisters’ houses were provid- 
ed with fifty or sixty tiny sleeping rooms, in 
which the only bed was a wooden bench 
with a little wooden block for a pillow. 
Traversing the long, narrow passages, and 
entering the prison-like cells, only large 
enough for the actual needs of human ex- 
istence, one can hardly believe this is not 
some old relic of medisval Europe, connected 
with feudal or ecclesiastical bondage. But 
this community was a republic, in which all 
stood upon perfect equality and freedom. No 
monastic vows were taken, neither had they 
any written covenants. The New Testament 
was their confession of faith, their code of 
laws and church discipline. The property 
of the society was common stock, but none of 
the recluses was obliged to give up his pri- 
vate property to the community. Their sup- 
port was the income of the farm and grist 
mill, paper mill, oil mill, fulling mill and 
the labor of brethren and sisters in the clois- 
ters. Many of the°members were men of 
learning, and the Seventh-day Baptists had 
early a school of reputation which attracted 
attention in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Sister Sarah Bauerman, a fine old woman 
of the German type, received us kindly and 
showed us over the house once filled with a 
devout sisterhood, but which is now only the 
refuge for four who remain of a past genera- 
tion, and who will probably never be replaced. 
The low rooms are of very rude construction 
and show every sign of age, but the house- 
keeping of the sisters is of marvelous nicety, 
and they have doubtless accepted the old 
maxim that Cleanliness is akin to Godliness. 
In ancient times the sisters were sometimes 
occupied in ornamental pen work, on paper 
of their own manufacture. The sisters An- 
nastasia and Iphigenia were the principal or- 
namental writers, and Sarah Bauerman 
brought us a folio volume of sample alpha. 
bets of surprising elegance, showing both 
good taste and laborious care in the execution, 
which is attributed to them, and is dated 1750. 
Some of the work reminds one of the elegant 


volumes of manuscript, illustrated by choice 
work of Albert Durer, shown in old libraries 
of Europe. 

Many books were transcribed by the writers, 
before they came into possession of a printing 
press, and the work which we saw was of 
great excellence. A room was set apart for 
writing, and the works transcribed were main- 
ly the writings of the founder of the society, 
which were thus multiplied to meet the wants 
of the community. Another transcribing 
room was appropriated exclusively to copying 
music, and in the room for worship we were 
shown a specimen book in good preservation. 
The title reads in German, “A book of songs 
of the lonely and forsaken Turtle Dove 
(namely, the Christian church). 1747.” 
The unpainted wooden walls were hung 
with large framed specimens of the elegant 
pen-work of the bygone times; but the paper 
on which the drawing and writing are execa- 
ted is decaying with age or from the corrosive 
action of the ink. | 

A visit to the grave yard is of interest, for 
here are memorial grave stones to the fathers 
and mothers of the community. Here were 
interred the remains of brothers Jabez, Obed, 
Gideon, Philemon and many others; and 
those of sisters Albina, Petronella, Barbara, 
etc.; but lest posterity might not recognize the 
conventual name, the other name by which the 
world knew them is also given, A certain 
sadness is connected with such a place as this, 
in view of the failure of these earnest and de- 
voted pietists to make the impression upon 
the world which they hoped to realize, and in 
view of the decay and desertion of the con- 
vent home which was to shield the faltering 
and the stricken from the corrupting aad dis- 
turbing influences of a world lying in wicked- 
ness. Like hermits of the Thebiad, to whose 


el 


rock caverns beside the Nile we have made a © 


pilgrimage, they aimed to avoid, by an austere 
and secluded life, the contact of sin, not re- 
cognizing fully the solemn truth that.the 
Christian’s plain duty is to manifest love to 
God by love to hia fellow men. Men are 
created for each other, and the ascetic who 
concentrates all his attention and his effort on 
his own spiritual state falls short of the true 
standard of Christian holiness, 

Upon inquiry I found that the inhabitants 
of the handsome town of Ephrata were atill 
of the Society of Seventh-day Baptists, and. 
that they are remarkable yet for the regular- 
ity of their lives; but the Capuchin robe with 
cowl and sandals, their strict vegetable diet, 
and their custom of walking single file, with- 
out speaking, and with downcast eyes, and 
their rule of four daily attendances upon di- 
vine service are all gone with the generations 
whose bones lie in the full grave yard. The 
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founder of the order was buried under a stone oe has continued.” Every journey has 
on which is inscribed “ Here rests a Birth of | added something to the collection, and kind 
the Love of God, Peaceful, a Solitary, but | friends have added more. It is indeed aston- 
who afterwards became a Superintendent of | ishing how rapidly the specimens will accu- 
the Solitary Community of Christ in and | mulate when once the firm resolve of making 
around Ephrata: born in Oberbach in thea collection is apparent. — ; 
Palatinate, and named Conrad Beissel. He} An indispensable item in starting, however, 
fell asleep the sixth of July, A. D. 1768; | is a safe place for keeping specimens, whether 
of his spiritual life the 52d, but of his natural |a drawer, a chest, or even an old trunk. 
one 77 years and 4 months.” 8. R. | Many childish hopes have been blasted by 

Bighth month 21st, 1879. the casting of embryo cabinets into the 
streets as rubbish. They are not rubbish, 
however common. Even a seashore pebble 
may tell a wondrous story. It may speak of 
long, long ages ago, when the earth was 
molten, how certain substances were welded 
together ; how, later, the waves had tossed 
and buffetted the little fragment of rock ; 
how the sun had shed its powerful rays ypon 
it when the tide was low: how a careless 
hand had tossed it far into the sea again, 
still to return with its edges worn into smooth- 
ness, and its veins of color only the more ap- 
parent. Only a pebble! only a tiny piece of 
rock! but what a simulant to imagination ! 
what an incentive to study ! 

Every great enterprise in life has a small 
beginning, as every museum of the Old 
World started with a single picture or min- 
eral. The greatest naturalist began by learn- 
ing a single fact; and as all branches of 
knowledge have a curious subtle connection, 
around that fact clustered others, till the 
orderly group became like the letters of a 
sentence. Even the knowledge of foreign 
tongues brings its aid. Geology in its largest 
sense embraces the world, and in the study of 
meteoric substances carries us beyond this 
earth. 

In forming a collection of objects of natural 
history, shells and stones require the least at- 
tention. There is a wicked cabinet beetle of 
tiny dimensions that tries the soul of the en- 
tomologist, feeding upon the butterfly’s wing, 
the body of the locust, and, indeed, upon all 
the insect family. Then, too, the moth is an 
enemy to the bird collector, committing his 
ravages under his very eyes, but so quietly 
that the feathers fall almost unnoticed. 

To obtain a large number of coins of his- 
torical value has become so expensive as to 
be beyond the reach of most. Neither are au- 
tograph letters of distinguished men to be 
found at pleasure. They may be copied, and 
the paper may be manufactured with such an 
old appearance as almost to baffle detection ; 
and while a shadow of doubt of genuineness 
remains, they are valueless. Still, in making 
a collection of one kind, it is not wise to dis- 
ecard good specimens of any other kind that 
may come within reach; and one should 
always have a variety department. In my 

























Str Wiii14M Jones, in his voyage to In- 
dia, found in the Island of Johanna, a se- 
cluded speck in the Atlantic, off the coast of 
Africa, this inscription, in Arabic, above the 
door of a mosque; 

“The world was given for our own edification, 
Not forthe purpose of raising sumptuous buildings ; 
Life, forthe discharge of moral and religious duties, 
Not for pleasurable indulgence ; 
Wealth, to be liberally bestowed, 
Not avariciously hoarded; 
And learning, to produce good actions, 
Not empty disputes.” 





From the Christian Register. 
MY CABINET, 


BY M. L. BOBBINS. 


My cabinet consists of minerals, shells, 
birds, coins, old documents, and, indeed, a 
variety almost equaling that of the Old Cu- 
riosity Shop. If I mention how the collec- 
tion was begun, some of the rising genera- 
tion may like to copy. When I was fifteen 
years of age, a worthy professor of geology 
came to our quiet village and gave a course 
of lectures upon his favorite topic. He pointed 
out the beauties of minerals, the delight of 
opening the rocky book of Nature, and en- 
larged on the mysteries of crystallization and 
other chemical wonders. Indeed, he awak- 
ened in as a spirit of research and love for 
these wonders of creation, and we shared in 
his enthusiasm. Parties were formed for col- 
fecting specimens of native minerals; and 
even the foundation walls of the dear old 
échool house were made to subserve our pur- 
poses, for did not the garnet lodge in thoes 
massive stones? Was it not a proud moment 
when we could distinguish the quartz, the 
feldspar and the mica in the granite? Did 
we not look with pity upon that “horde of 
outside barbarians” who had no knowledge 
of tourmaline and hornblende? Did we not 
search the attics, and carry long-forgotten 
Specimens to the professor for a name? Those 
were happy times indeed. If we were proud 
then of our few treasures, we have had ample 
Opportunity since to lose our self-conceit. 
Bat if years have sobered the youthful esti- 
ate of our attainments, the interest in the 
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own collection, pieces of the copal gum from 
Australia, containing insects, lie next to the 
nose ornament of the ladies of Burmah; the 
vegetable ivory-nut beside the ivory of the 
elephant and the teeth of the alligator; while 


in a very obscure corner repose the rattles of 


the serpent. Here lies a piece of dark hued 
wood curious from its origin: it is a part of a 
large tree found near the skeleton of a masto. 
don at Cohoes, N.Y., and was buried under 


twenty feet of peat and twenty more of solid 


rock. On exposure to the air it bas shrunk 
to small proportions. Here is a little curry 
jar, carried by Dr. Kane’s party; also a 
lichen brought by them from the most north- 
ern latitude where vegetation is found at all. 


There is a bit of Chinese carving beside 


samples of the cloth of the natives cf the 
Sandwich and Fiji Islands; here the obsi- 
dian arrow points from California, which. we 
handle carefully lest the fatal poison should 
still cling to them. Beyond are lavas from 


the different volcanoes of the world, of almost 


every hue, some holding with tenacious grasp 
coins dropped into them when flowing from 
the crater. Time fails to enumerate the 
corals, the shells with their beauty of form 
and coloring, and the woods of foreign and 
native trees. 

My object is to urge the young to preserve 


carefully any object of natural history or of 


man’s history that they may be able to ob- 
tain ; to learn all they can of it; to become 
so familiar with the characteristics of each 
specimen as to recognize its kind a thousand 
miles away. How large a collection one may 
rocure in time by adding a little yearly! 
Should fire or flood destroy them in some evil 
hour, still the knowledge obtained with the 
collection would always remain. 
ge museums oppress the mind at times. 

They so overwhelm with their immensity 
that we fail to appreciate the separate items, 
and return rather fatigued than enlightened. 
In trying to grasp the whole, we fail to assim- 
ilate any portion. 

_ In closing, let me allude to the value of a 
collection as souvenirs of friends. The givers 
may be scattered, many beyond recall, but 
their contribution to the cabinet retaine them 
in pleasant recollection. Many a tender 
memory may cluster around an unpoetical 
stone; many a biography, which if written 
would resemble a fairy tale, is hidden away 
with these silent mementoes. 


“In holy books we read how God hath spoken 
To holy men in many different ways; 
But hath the present worked nosign nor token ? 
Is God quite silent in these latter days?” 


To po that which before us lies in daily 
life is the prime wisdom. 





From Public Ledger. 
CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


A correspondent, whose communication was 
printed in the Ledger some days ago, raises 
the difficult question, ‘‘ Are tornadoes more 
frequent now than formerly?” and wishes to 
know the reason of their apparent. increase. 
The unusual frequency and intensity of the 
disastrous phenomena this season are, doubt- 
less, connected with the extremes of heat and 
cold which have signally marked it; but 
these anomalies do not constitute a change of 
climate. It cannot be said that tornadoes are 
on the increase in all parts of the country; 
but the question put by our correspondent and 
the conclusion he leans to have many facts to 


justify them. In the old forests of this State 


and New York there remain tracks of torna- 
does that, a century. ago, cut their way 
through regions of country which are now 
measurably free from such visitations. On 
the other hand, over the great central 
plain and cultivated prairies, once compara- 
tively treeless, but now in some degree planted 
in woods, tornadoes are generally believed to 
be more frequent. The tornado originates in 
an ascending current of air rising over a 
heated and humid surface, the humidity giv- 
ing great intensity to the ascending movement. 
of air. It appears reasonable, therefore, that 
when the soil of the prairie has been loosened 
by the plough, so that its moisture is more- 
readily absorbed by the penetrating evapora- 
tive rays of the sun,it serves more effectually 
as a generator of ascending air currents than 
it did when formerly covered with a dense 
mantle of grassy vegetation. The planting 
and growth of trees, which prevent the rain- 
fall from being rapidly drained off the soil 
into the watercourses secures to the soil 
also a greater amount of humidity than it 
had when there were no trees or woodland 
to detain the rainfall and feed it to the cir- 
cumjacent lands. It would seem highly 
probable, therefore, that the cultivation of 
the Western prairies and the artificial pro- 
duction of occasional forests has rendered 
them physically more capable, under a hot 
sun, of occasioning both the fertilizing show- 
er and the destructive tornado than when 
the soil was in its virgin and indurated state. 
In the Eastern States, however, the deforrest- 
ing by the axe and by the annual forest fires 
has been so extensive that the rainfall, if noi 
thereby reduced in quantity, runs off unim- 
peded before it can have time to penetrate- 
the earth, and the consequence is that its hu- 
midity—so important a factor in the genera- 
tion of the ascending rain-making movement 
of the air—is deficient. The importance of 
a humid soil in producing the thunder shower 
is exemplified by the familiar fact thatjsummer- 
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storms generally arise over or near river beds, | these days in any part of the country are 


while they develop their inteneer energy round 


recorded in the next mornings newspaper. 


the more moist basins of great lakes, like| They thus appear to be more numerous, when 
Superior, and, notably, lake Titicaca, perched | in fact they may not be. 


13 000 feet high on the Bolivian Andes, as 
als. «on coasts bathed by warm ocean currents 
as the Gulf Stream. 

The Smithsonian Institution in 1872 ad- 
mitied that its large collection of rainfall 
observatiuus were insufficient to determine 
the question of a secular change of climate 
in the United States, but stated that, while 
the rainfall had not increased in many years 
in the Ohio Valley, it had undergone a sec- 
ular decrease from Virginia to Florida. The 
far more extensive and exact observations of 
the Army Signal Service, under General 
Meyer, will throw new light on this very im- 
portant question ; and in settling the rainfall 
question, other climatic problems, such as our 
correspondent propounds, will be approxi- 
mately solved. 

It is held by some observers that the his- 
tory of the country clearly attests a decided 
climatic change. President Dwight, an earl 
weather student, states that “in July, 1804, 
considerable snow fell at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and a severe frost was experienced in 
different parts of New England.” Mr. Jef- 
ferson, ia his Notes on Virginia, states that, 
“in 1780, the Coesapeake Bay was frozen 
solid trom its head to the mouth of the Poto- 
mac,” and that “at Annapolis loaded car- 
riages passed over it,” while in the same year 
Noah Webster mentions Long Island Sound 
was “entirely covered with ice between Lon 
Island and the main, and between New Yor 
and Staten Island.” Similar records for 1740, 
1766 and 1772 and other periods of the last 
century could be cited. Such data evidence 
climatic extremes which are now unknown, 
and show that our correspondent’s question is 
not unmeaning er unimportant. 

Ocher investigators, who have access to 
very complete data, maintain that no general 
climatic change as to temperature has occur- 
red. Professor Draper has remarked that the 
time of freezing and thawing out of the Hud- 
son River shows no change for nearly a hun- 
dred years, that is to say, that the period du- 
ring which the navigation of that river is 
closed by ice*exhibits the same average num- 
ber of days at any ten years since 1780, 
or thereabout. The data on which this con- 
clusion is based are among the most complete 
we have. 

And, again, it is to be observed with refer- 
ence to the assumed greater frequency of tor- 
nadoes in recent years, that the facilities for 
reporting them are greater now, by reason of 
the telegraph and news collecting organiza- 
tions of the press. All sturms that occur in 





From The Friend. 
THE SMOKER’S DREAM. 


The smoker arose from his easy chair, 
And carefully putting his pipe away, 

He sought his couch, and after prayer 
His weary head on his pillow lay. 


And soon he slept, and deep and long, 
Until the dim and shadowy train 

Of dreams, a dark mysterious throng, 
Came trooping over his resiless brain. 


And the sleeper dreamed that the blast of fate, 
By the great Archangel’s trump was given, 
And his soul went up to the golden gate 
That stands at the corridors of Heaven. 


And the book of life was opened there, 
But the waiting angel sought in vain 
Over its pages broad and fair, 
For a single trace of the smoker's name. 


And the spirit wept in its great dismay, 

‘For my name is surely there, he thought, 
For I love the Saviour, and day by day 

My hands in the Master’s work have wrought.” 


And the angel sighed and the pearly tears 
Fell on the page he was bending o’er, 

When lo! there dimly and faint appears 
The mortal name that the spirit bore. 


And the ange! turned from the mighty book, 
And a wondrous smile his face o’erspread, 

As he bent on the dreamer a mingled look 
Of love and pity, and sweetly said : 


“The smoke of thy cherished pipe, for years 

Had gathered so heavy thy name about, 

That naught but an angel’s pitying tears, 
And thy own contrition might wash it out,”’ 


And the vision passed, and the sleeper woke 
With a high resolve and a purpose strong, 

To break forever the galling yoke, 
And the cruel chain that had bound him long. 


And for the years that were yet to be, 
With a lighter heart and a clearer brain, 

In the strength of a nobler manhood free, 
He turned to the Master’s work again. 


——-- ee 
Selected. 
LEARN EVERY DAY. 


Little rills make wider streamlets ; 
Streamlets swell the river's flow ; 
Rivers join the mountain billows, 
Oaward, onward as they go. 
Life is made of smallest fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work and play ; 
So may we with greatest profit, 
Learn alittle every day. 


Tiny seeds make boundless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers ; 
Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours. 
Let us hasten then and catch them 
As they pass us on the way; 
And with honest, true endeavor 
Learn a little every day. 
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Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull a verse from every page ; 

Here a line and there a sentence, 
’Gainst the lonely time of age, 

At our work or by the wayside, 
While the sun shines making hay; 

Thus we may by help of study 
Learn a little every day. 


—08 

A WONDERFUL INVENTION—AN INSTRUMENT 
WITH WHICH THE DEAF CAN HEAR WITH 
THEIR TEETH. 


The deaf can hear by means of their teeth! 
The audiphone, an instrument invented by a 
Western Yankee for alleviating the misery of 
deafness, is simply a sheet of vulcanized rub- 
ber, about 1-22 of an inch in thickness, set 
firmly in a handle of the same material. In 
the upper rim of this sheet are pierced some 
holes, through which passes a silken cord. 
This goes down on the inner side of the sheet 
to the handle through a slot in which it 
passes. By pulling this cord the sheet is bent 
over at any angle which the user may desire, 
Each n has to ascertain for himself what 
kind of a curve of the rubber sheet will en- 
able him to hear best. Generally it is very 
slight, only about 10 or 12 degrees, though 
apparently the deafer the person the greater 
the curve must be. When used, the person 
holding it simply touches the upper edge of 
the fan, or audiphone, against the teeth of the 
upper jaw. The voice of the speaker strikes 
upon this tense sheet of rubber and communi- 
cates to it vibrations which are in turn im- 
parted to the teeth, and then pass to the 
auditory nerve. With this operation the 
outer ear has nothing whatever to do; the 
delicate machinery through which sound 
passing from without makes an impression 
upon the auditory nerve is not at all. 
The outer ear may be stopped up entirely, so 
far as it is possible to do it, and yet one hears 
distinctly the moment the audiphone is a 
plied to the teeth. It is necessary to use the 
teeth of the upper jaw for the reason that 
they are more nearly in contact with the 
auditory nerve; nor does it make much dif- 
ference whether the teeth be one’s own or 
artificial, so long as those artificial teeth are 
Spee fitted, for when that is the case the 
vibration is imparted about as well as wren 
they are natural teeth. The inventor is deaf 
himeelf. He happened one day to hold a 
watch between his teeth, anc noticed that he 
could distinctly hear its ticking, though when 
he held it to his ear no sound was audible. 
This set him to thinking that possibly he 
‘might be able to invent some device by which 
the sounds of the human voice could be 
transmitted to the auditory nerve through 
the medium of a tube, just as the ticking of 
the watch had been. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR EIGHTH MONTH. 























1878 , 1879 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 8th month per 
Penna. Hospital ....-.. ...0000 wcecceees 75.80) 74.53 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital............ saecccece 92.00} 95.50 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.......... s ecnesecee 59.00} 55.50 
1878 | 1879 
RAIN, Inches.| Inehes. 
Rain during 8th month, per Penna. | 
BIE on.csven sebtitrre aievsenanineians | 4.83] 8.43 
DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numd’r. 
Deaths during the month, being for 5 
current weeks for 78 and 5 for’79...| 1572) 1624 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures o 
the 8th mo. for the past 90 years.....| se 73.53 
Highest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1872.......| sss 81.64 
Lowest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1816......!.....0.«+. 66.00 
SUMMER TEMPERATURES. | | Deg. 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months Of 1878... .......00 seccesee| sesseeees 75.11 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1879.......... @rccccece. | ccccccecs 75.01 
Average of the summer temperatures 
for the past 90 years.........0- secccceee| soececeee 73.85 


Highest of the summer mean temper- 

atures occurring during that entire 

PCTIOd, 1872........cccereceereeees ercceee|s sovecee 80.00 
Lowest of the summrr mean temper- 

atures occurring during that entire 

Period, 1816........e00- eccccccccccccccs| ccceces 66.00 


1878 | 1879 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. Inches.| Inchzs. 
Total for the first 8 months of each 


JOBT. creer ccrereccessosssesccsseeseceoecsees 32.12 | 36.28 





Rain during the 3 summer months,do.| 14.89 | 20 85 
Average of rain-fall during the 3 
summer months for 5 years past... 14,89 








The largest quantity being in the summer just 
closed. 

The statistics above show the temperature either 
for the month or the entire summer to have been 
nothing unusual. Not so, however, fer the storm 
of the 24th and 25th which was unusual for the 
season. The only 8th month storm (as usually ac- 
cepted) we find as far back as 1870, inclusive, oc- 
curred on the 7th and 8th of the 8th month, 1874, 
during which the large quantity of six inches of rain 
fell, while that entire month did not yield seven 
inches. 7 


We had “ feathery flakes coming down in abun- 
dance” at Somerset, Penna., on the 8th; heavy 
frost reported at Frederickton, N. B., en the 17th, 
and, on the 23d, ice forming nigh:ly on the top of 
Mount Washington. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 24, 1879. 
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PRIENDS’: 


ITEMS. 


Ko-Kun-Hva has heen engaged to teach the 
Chinese language at Harvard College for three 
years, at a salary of $200 a month. 

Aut the leading hotels in Baltimore are well filled 
with Southern merchants, who have come to that 
city in unusual numbers to purchase goods. 


Tur authorities of the Princeton College, says the 
New York World, have notified the parents or guard- 
ians of the Sophomore class that any student found 
guilty of hazing will be at once and irrevocably ex- 
pelled. 

Rear ApMIRAL AMMEN, who represented the in- 
terests of the United States at the Inter-Oceanic 
Canal Congress, in Paris, writes to the New York 
World that General Grant, in a telegram dated the 
7th ult., signified his willingness to accept the 
Presidency of an American company for the con- 
struction of a Nicaraguan Ship Canal. 


Waar iT Costs to Smoxs. — What it costs to 
smoke is shown by the following computation, 
upon the basis of a weekly expenditure of $1, the 
amount, $26, being brought in as capital at the end 
of every six months, at 7 per cent. per annum, 
compound interest. It amounts to, at the eod of— 
5 years....$ 304 96 45 years.....$ 15,680 59 
10 years..... 735 15 50 years..... 22,423 98 
15 years.... 1,312 97 55 years..... 31,936 19 
20 years..... 2,193 94 60 years..... 45,354 11 
25 years..... 3,405 37 65 years..... 64,281 41 
30 years..... 5,108 56 70 years..... 90,980 22 
35 ae 7,511 08 75 years..... 128,641 54 
40 years.. 10,900 07 80 years..,.. 181,773 12 


Owine . the great depression of trade in Eng- 
land workingmen there are taking steps to promote 
the emigration of surplus labor. At a meeting held 
in Sheffield on the 25th ult.,a resolution was passed 
to the effect that considering the prospects of trade 
in England a large emigration ie absolutely neces- 
sary. There wasa large emigration of farmers to 
this country last week. The Manchester Guardian 
reports that the farmers who left Liverpool, on the 
steamer Helvetia for New York at that time, “are 
from Northern Yorkshire and Durham. They are 
of various classes, ranging from the small tenant 
farmer upwards. Several of them can command a 
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capital of from £500 to £600, while some others 
have entered into partnership, one group having 
raised a capital of £1,200.” 


Tue Wueat Harvest.—The wheat crop of IIli- 
nois this year, according to statistics received by 
the State Board of Agriculture, amounts to a totul 
of 42,041,252 bushels, an average of 12% bushels 
per acre, and is valued at $37,266,757, or an aver- 
age ot eighty cents per bushel in the producer’s 
hands. It is considered the largest and most valu- 
able wheat crop ever raised inthe State. The total 
land sown in this grain was 2,137,063 acres. 

In Minnesota last year, the average in wheat was 
2,300,000 acres and the aggregate yield 29,000,000 
bushels; this year the acreage is 2,700,000 and the 
yield is estimated at 43,000,000 bushels. 

In Dakota, also, the increase will be very lerge. 
In one county, where only fifty aeres were devoted 
to wheat in 1878, this year there were over five 
thousand. The increase is almost marvelous.— 
Del. Co. Republican, 


FE ________ 
NOTICES. 


A publie, meeting on Temperance will be held on 
First-day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, at Gunpowder 
Meeting-house, at the time of Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting, by the Standing Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. 


OLRCULAR MBRTING. 
The Committee of Philadelphia Quarter will meet 
on Sixth-day next, 12th irst., at 4 o’clock P.M., at 
1€20 Race street. Jas. GASKILL, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN NINTH. MONTH. 
9th mo. 7th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M 
Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Prairie Grove Q. Meeting, Iowa. 
14th, Warrington, Pa. 
21st, Merion, Pa. 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
Committee of Management will meet Fourth-day 
evening, 10th inst., at 8 o’clock, at Parlor, 1520 
Race street. J. M. Euuis, Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 2, 1879. 
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Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place ~ 
City 6s new a 9 @I20% 
Alleghany Val 7-30s 

Cam & Amb 6s of ” 

Lehigh Val 7s 

Lehigt Val cm 6sn 109 @ 

Penna g m 6s r 4 N. Y.8 
Reading scrip 70 72 

Reading cm 7s r.. 


ks, 
Lard, prim 
ov ‘dives 
ew potatoes 
igh Val RR.... seevene 40 - 
Little Schuylkill RR... 
Minehill RR A 
Nesquehoning Val RR. ...... 5344@ 
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Apples. 


Peaches, 


N Penna Watermelo 


Penna RR.... 
Plums, per bu. 
Grapes, per lb... 

R.... 54@ 5 Wool, tub washed 

St Paul & oe RR pri. Ki 

United KRs of NJ 

Lehigh Coal & Nav ea 
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Smoked hams 
Tallow 
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Reported by Robe Williams 
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Delaware ave. and 
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tate Firkins, “ 
Rege—Fresh, per DO Be. cose 08 
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Poultry-—Onickens, per ib... 
Turkey, 


r crate... 


ons, per 100 
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Pure ‘cider vinegar, per al 
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Wheat, Penn and Del - A ben 4 110% 
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oo, 248 North 
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mon at 3 

Atthe oth Philadelphia Drove Y’d 
1,200 head of Beef Cattle arrived, and. 
sold at 2 AC 4,000 head of Sheep 
co os us 3,100 head of Hogs at 
6 

4S sae dull; prices from $25 


wd 4 6c.; good 5 Sac @ se, . 
med., 5@5Kc.; com., $1.50@2.— 





